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CELEBRATING THE FOURTH. (See Article.) 
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the. picnic but us. Mother and auntie have 
so much to talk about. We’ve just got to 
amuse each other. What shall we do?” 

Now Mabel was not feeling very cheerful 
herself just then; but, seeing the doleful look on 
her little cousin’s face, she determined to take 
matters in hand and do something for his 
amusement, 

“Well, Teddy,” she said, ‘I’ll tell you what 
we will do. We'll have a celebration of our 
own. Here come Frank and Ray. Ask them 


to join us. Get Nelly from over the way, and 
Catherine and John. We'll have a good time, 
all right.” 


While Teddy imparted the plan to Frank and 
Ray, Mabel went into the house, brought out 
some pictures she had seen in her aunt’s port- 
folio, and pinned to a large tree in the yard a 
picture of George and Martha Washington. 

“Now we want some flags,” said Mabel. 
Frank volunteered to fetch a number of small 
ones which had been used at school. Teddy 
obtained a large one from his mother, and 
they gathered about the tree. One or two 
other children, seeing that something was going 
on, had come to the spot, so there was quite a 
little party, as Mabel, pointing to the picture, 
began to tell them stories of Washington, the 
“Father of his Country.” 

Then they sang “The Star Spangled Banner, 
each one waving a little flag. 

A picture of Abraham Lincoln was next 
pinned to the tree, and Teddy told about the 
freeing of the slaves, and of the death of Lincoln. 
This reminded Catherine of President McKin- 
ley, so his picture was found, and added to 
the others. Catherine, whose home had been 
in Canton, Ohio, told how every one loved 
McKinley—how sad they were at the news 
of his cruel assassination, and of the Memorial 
that has been erected to his memory. 

“Roosevelt isn’t dead, though,” suddenly 
exclaimed little Roy, at which everybody 
laughed. 

“No,” said Mabel, “certainly Roosevelt 
isn’t dead. We’Jl find his picture, too.” That 
was soon added to the others on the tree, while 
the boys talked about the story of San Juan 
Hill, and wished they might become brave 
soldiers and presidents. 

“Well,” said Mabel, ‘‘these were all good 
men. Try to be like them, and who knows 
what may come to you some day?”’ 

Then the children sang “America” with a 
vigorous accompaniment of waving flags. 
This brought mother and auntie outside, with 
the news that they, too, would have a share in 
the celebration. Their part would be to serve 
refreshments. 

“ Hooray!’ shouted Teddy. They were soon 
seated under their “Celebration Tree” (as they 


” 


called it) eating ice-cream and cakes. Then 
the visitors went home. 
Teddy, taking Mabel’s hand, said: “Cousin, 


I made a mistake. It isn’t a miser’ble day. 
We all had a real good time,’”’ and Mabel felt 
the joyous lightness of heart that comes of the 
effort to make others happy. 


JULY. 


Juty has come! The meadow lands 
In verdure stretch away; 

In broad-brimmed hat the mower stands 
Knee-deep among the hay. 


The scent of clover fills the air, 
While sunflowers gayly nod; 
And Nature’s children sweetly share 
The joy of praising God. 
Selected, 
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HAROLD’S GOOD FAIRY. 
BY ANNA GUY TAYLOR. 


si WISH,” said Harold Lovejoy, leaning 

his elbow on the kitchen table and rest- 

ing ‘his round, red cheek in the hollow 
of his hand as he looked thoughtfully over at 
his mother. He was going to say, ‘‘I wish I 
could have some firecrackers for Fourth of 
July,” but, noticing how pale and worn she 
looked as she broke some bread into the baby’s 
bowl of milk, he puckered his lips and smoth- 
ered his wish by whistling the merriest tune 
he knew, which was the most unselfish thing 
for a little boy to do, who had been taught to 
love the day because of all that the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence meant to his 
country. 

Other years he had been one of the first to 
greet the day with the popping and banging 
which every boy with the proper patriotic 
spirit enjoys so much, but life had been sadly 
changed since his mother had been left with 
very little to provide for him and his baby 
sister, Jumping down from his seat he seized 
his hat, and, running around to her side, he 
kissed her soundly and dashed out of the door 
and down the road before she could see how 
bravely he was trying to hide his disappoint- 
ment, 

Presently the heat of the day and the exer- 
tion of running suggested a swim in the mill 
pond. He was starting to take a short cut 
across the lots when he heard a peculiar noise 
which sounded like somebody crying. Using 
his hand to screen his eyes from the glare of 
the sun, he looked up and down the road and 
saw nothing there. He then turned around 
and saw, half-hidden behind a clump of trees, 
a little girl, crying very hard and looking so 
cute in a dainty pink dress and large white 
sunbonnet, he hurried to see if he could do any- 
thing to help her. 

At first she seemed very much afraid of him, 
and pulled her sunbonnet over her face and 
cried harder than before. But, after he had 
asked her a great many times, ‘‘What’s the 
matter, little girl?’’? and picked up her Teddy 
Bear, and rubbed off the mud before he gave 
it to her, she began to feel better. Blinking 
away her tears, she said between her sobs, 
“‘T’ve lost my mamma’s house,” which seemed 
such an extraordinary thing to lose, Harold 
coaxed her to sit down on the grass beside 
him while he tried to find out something about 
her; but she gave him such little bits of infor- 
mation, it was like trying to put a ‘Jig Saw”’ 
puzzle together to discover where she be- 
longed. 

After a while she spied the smoke from a 
train in the distance, and, clapping her hands, 
she cried gleefully, ‘‘I comed on a choo choo 
car like that, and papa’s coming to see me and 
my mamma in a big white house and drink 
milk and feed the chickens.’”” Then Harold knew 
she was one of the summer boarders up at 
Farmer Crawbuck’s, and she smiled very grate- 
fully when he told her he knew the way back 
to her mother. Putting her little hand trust- 
fully into his, they trudged along the dusty 
road together. 

At first she was very quiet and walked as if 
she could not get to her mother fast enough; 
but, after Harold showed her the sign post at 
the side of the road with the hand pointing 
the way to Crawbuck’s, she grew very chatty. 
He had to draw in his cheeks to keep from 
laughing when she told him, with a great deal 
of pride, she could spell cat and dog and do 
“‘gamples” on the blackboard and whispered 


as if she was telling a very great secret, “Papa’s 
going to buy me a new doll’s carriage for Teddy 
if I drink lots of milk,” and she made a funny 
face as if she was not going to enjoy it very 
much. 

By and by they came in sight of the red 
chimney on Farmer Crawbuck’s house, and 
then she said she wasn’t ‘“’fraid”’ any more and 
wanted to stop to pick some daisies to take 
home to her mamma, When they had gath- 
ered their hands full and Harold was going to 
show her how to make a daisy chain, some- 
body cried, ‘“There she is!” In another mo- 
ment the little girl was being hugged most to 
pieces by a pretty lady in a fluffy white dress, 
who squeezed her so tight she could not get 
breath enough to answer, although the lady 
kept asking ‘‘Where have you been, my dar- 
ling?” 

When at last she managed to wiggle her 
head out from under the lady’s arm, she pointed 
at Harold and jerked out, ‘‘He brang me home, 
that boy ’thout any shoes and an old, torn hat.” 
Harold thought the lady was going to hug him, 
too, but she only patted him on the shoulder 
and said, ‘‘You are a dear, good little boy, and 
I wish I knew what I could do to make you 
as happy as you have made me.” 

Now a very strange thing happened the 
night before the Fourth of July. Harold was 
helping his mother dry the supper dishes when 
all of a sudden they were startled by a very 
loud knock at the kitchen door. Such a hard 
thump, it made Harold jump so, he nearly 
dropped the dish he was wiping onto the floor, 
and he could feel his knees tremble as he stood 
behind his mother while she drew back the bolt 
and opened the door. He was sure it must 
be some one as large as, or even larger than, 
“Jack the Giant Killer.” So you can imagine 
his surprise to see no one at all. 

Only a basket hanging on the knob of the 
door, with a card tied to the handle, upon 
which they saw written, when they took it to 
the light: ‘‘For Harold Lovejoy. Must be kept 
dry, and away from the fire, and not be opened 
until to-morrow.” Harold was nearly wild 
with excitement and wanted to tear a hole in 
the paper which covered the contents, and take 
just one peep at what was inside; but his mother 
said he must try to wait patiently until the 
morning. Before it was bedtime they had 
heaps of fun trying to guess what it could be, 
and, when Harold said, ‘‘Maybe some one sent 
us a rooster for dinner,” his mother laughed 
heartily and asked him what possessed him to 
think a rooster ‘‘must be kept dry and away 
from the fire.” 

When Harold went upstairs to bed, he felt 
very much as he did when he used to hang up 
his stockings on Christmas Eve and tried to 
go to sleep before Santa Claus came to fill it. 
This time when he went. to sleep, instead of 


dreaming of reindeer and sleigh bells, he saw 


only baskets and little girls in pink dresses and 
sunbonnets, and ladies with fluffy white 
dresses and kind faces; and he was sorry when 
he wakened next morning until he remembered 
that everything he had been dreaming about 
was true. So he hopped out of bed and dressed 
himself as quickly as possible, and could hardly 
wait for his mother to come to see him open 
the surprise; for of course it would not have 
been nearly as nice if she had not been there 
to enjoy the fun. 

He was so excited he could not take time 
to untie the knot in the string, but gave it a 
snip with his mother’s scissors, and whisked off 
the paper before you could say ‘‘Jack Robin- 
son.” Oh, what a wonderful surprise it was! 
In all his life he had never had so many fire- 


crackers, torpedoes, and punk, He was so 


> 
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ought to thank the giver. 
_ \to thank? 


x. 
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overcome with delight he could not say a word, 


but his face was more radiant with joy than 
_“‘Billiken’s,” the funny little god of happiness. 


With all the excitement and pleasure of 
receiving the gift he did not forget that he 
But who was he 
It was all so mysterious he began 
to wonder if there really could be fairies, and 


- he was beginning to think one of them must 


have been listening at the keyhole the day he 
whistled away his wish. 

Seeing a carriage stopping at the gate, he 
ran to the window to see if some one had come 
to tell him the basket had been left there by 
mistake. But his first glance assured him 
he had nothing of that kind to fear, although 
the picture made by the pretty lady and cute 
little girl was beautiful enough to make him 
think that they had come straight from fairy- 
land. And it was not until the lady spoke to 
him in the same pleasant voice he had heard 
a few days before that he was sure it was the 
mamma whose house the little girl had lost. 
When her little daughter whispered, but not 
so softly but what he heard her say, ‘‘He looks 
awful glad "bout the fire-crackers,’’ he knew 


_who had been so kind to him. 


In asimple boyish way he told them how much 
they had pleased him; but he never found 
out that it was his mother who had guessed 
his wish, and told the lady what to do when 
she came to ask her what she could do to bring 


| him the greatest happiness. 


OUR COUNTRY. 


Wiru peace that comes of purity 
And strength to simple justice due, 

So runs our loyal dreams of thee; 
God of our fathers! make it true. 


O Land of lands! to thee we give , 
Our prayers, our hopes, our service free; 
For thee thy sons shall nobly live, 
And at thy need shall die for thee. 


JoHN G. WHITTIER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HORTENSE AND VICTORIA. 


BY LOUISE M. OGLEVEE., 


ORTENSE and Victoria were two cats 
that lived in the same house; and very 
happy cats they were, for they had 

everything that any cat could wish for, and a 
great deal of petting besides. 
Hortense was the beautiful one, with soft, 


silky fur striped with black, and with great 


brown eyes that were a wonder to every one 
who saw them. Victoria was not a beauty 
at all, her mottled gray coat was not silky, and 
her eyes were green like any other ordinary 
cat’s; but her mistress petted her just as much 
as she did Hortense, so that the cats themselves 
never seemed to feel the difference in the least. 

At last one happy day Victoria had four tiny 
gray kittens. She was as proud of them as 
could be, and made a great fuss over them; but 


. Hortense was just as proud and made just as 


big a fuss, and she insisted upon staying in the 
basket with Victoria and the kittens, which made 
it dreadfully crowded. 

After a few days Hortense seemed to decide 
that she wanted those kittens all for her own. 
Her mistress was in the dining-room one day, 
when she heard a very soft “thump, thump” 
on the back stairs, and, upon going quietly to 
the door, this is what she saw,—Hortense with 
a kitten in her mouth going up the stairs. It 


was hard work, but she safely reached the top. 
Through the hall she went, and through a 
bedroom and into a closet. In the closet was 
a large wicker clothes hamper. Hortense 
sprang lightly to the top of the hamper and 
gently dropped the kitten into it. 

Then she went back downstairs, and her 
mistress went over and peeped into the ham- 
per. There lay three of the kittens, and Hor- 
tense had gone after the other one. 

Of course they were all carried back to Vic- 
toria at once, but Hortense ran off with them 
again every time she could get a chance. 

It was strange how Victoria could be so 
forgiving, but, although she often seemed wor- 
ried, she would not quarrel with Hortense; and 
that, after all, was the best way, for it kept the 
home happy. 

The kittens grew and thrived, as well they 
might with so much mothering, and they seemed 
to love one mother quite as well as the other; 
and probably by the time they were grown 
up they had quite forgotten which was their 
real mother. Hortense never had any kittens 
of her own; but, if she had had, I am sure that 
Victoria would have been just as good and un- 
selfish about them as she was about every- 
thing else. 


GRANDMA’S BERRY PIE, 


I x1KeE to go to grandma’s when vacation days 
come round, 

She lets me play out in the hay and roll upon 
the ground, : 

She’s good to little boys like me, and gives ’em 
lot’s to eat, 

And says she doesn’t mind if a fellow’s tooth is 
sweet. 

Her things are always “home-made,” and they’re 
better than you buy. 

You ought to taste, for instance, some of grand- 
ma’s berry pie. 


She keeps it in the pantry, ’way up on the second 
shelf, 

And, when you’re good, she tells you, you can 
go and help yourself; 

I climb up on the barrel and cut a great big 
slice, 

And, when the red juice oozes out, my! doesn’t 
it look nice? 

I try to mind my p’s and q’s, as grandma says 
I should. 

If your reward is berry pie, it pays you to be 
good. 


Some days I go a-fishin’ in MacMurray’s pool for 
pike, 

And grandma fills my dinner-pail with things she 
knows I like; 

I bait my hook and throw it in and watch, till 
by and by 

I seem to grow real hungry for a piece of berry 

Lapie, 

And, as I sit upon the bank and wait and wait 
and wait, 

T wonder if the fish would bite with grandma’s 


pie for bait. 
Good Housekeeping. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE GINGHAM PARTY. 
BY BESSIE A. MOTTER. 


Us AMMA,” said Mollie Bradshaw, as she 
M threw her books down on the hall 
table, ‘I just don’t know what to 

do. There’s a new girl in school, and, when I 
invite the others to my party, I’ll have to invite 


her, too, and I know she’s poor and hasn’t 
any Sunday-best clothes to wear, and all the 
girls ’?— 

Here she stopped, quite out of breath, while 
her mother looked up from her sewing with a 
quiet smile. Mrs. Bradshaw was about to 
speak when Mollie interrupted her. 

“Now, mamma, don’t say that clothes don’t 
matter if people are nice inside. We know it, 
but some of the girls don’t; and they think if a 
girl doesn’t wear pretty dresses, or, anyway, if 
she wears old ones, that they don’t want to 
take her in with us. And they haven’t been 
very nice to this new girl, Olive Brown is her 
name.” 

“And were you nice to her, as you say?” 
asked Mrs. Bradshaw. 

“Well, I said ‘Hello’ to her twice, and smiled 
at her when she looked at me. She’s pretty 
smart, too, and didn’t miss once to-day in arith- 
metic, and it’s pretty hard in the fourth reader.” 

“T should think a girl like that might be worth 
knowing,” said Mrs, Bradshaw. “I am quite 
sure if you ask her she will come to the party, 
and she will have a merry time, so don’t worry. 
It is time now to write the invitations, and we 
will have papa help us this very night.” 

“And use the paper with the pictures and 
‘Come to my Party’ at the top? Oh, won’t 
it be lovely!’? And Mollie flew away to the 
library where she was very busy for the next 
half-hour, arranging the table there, pulling 
up the most comfortable chairs, and settling 
everything for the delightful work of the even- 
ing. 

“Mollie,” said Mrs. Bradshaw at supper- 
time, “I believe that you have already had 
three parties, where every little girl came in 
her very best ‘bib and tucker.’ Suppose we 
have a change this time, and have what we will 
call a ‘gingham party.’ Nobody shall wear 
anything which can be spoiled, and we will 
blow soap-bubbles and play all sorts of jolly 
games. What do you say?” 

Mollie was silent for a few seconds, “Oh, 
I see, mamma,” she cried. “Then Olive can 
come, and be dressed just like the other girls, 
and won’t feel lonesome. ‘That’s fine, and how 
did you think of it?” 

Mr. Bradshaw said she thought of it just 
because she was mamma, and that was what 
mammas were for, which made them all laugh, 
In a very short time every dainty, note was 
finished, with the words ‘““Wear a gingham 
apron” at the end of each, and papa said that 
he would. see that they were all delivered the 
first thing in the morning. 

When the day of the party came, warm and 
clear,—made to order, Mollie said,—every girl 
in the school was there, gingham clad and 
happy. There never were such jolly games, and 
Olive Brown was so quick in them all and so 
bright and clever in guessing riddles that she 
took the girls by storm, and before supper had 
accepted no less than three invitations to future 
parties. 

Mr. Bradshaw came when the fun was at 
its height, and he thought he had never seen so 
pretty a picture as that gay company of girls 
in their gingham aprons. As for the girls 
themselves, they all voted that “Gingham 
parties” were much nicer than any other kind. 


Learn to be pleased with everything, with 
wealth so jar as it makes us beneficial to others; 
with poverty, for not having much to care for; 


and with obscurity, for being unenvied. 
PLUTARCH. 


Eloquence is vehement simplicity. 
BURLEIGH. 
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SALUTE THE FLAG, 


Orr with your hat as the flag goes by! 
And let the heart have its say: _ 

You’re man enough for a tear in your eye 
That you will not wipe away. 


You’re man enough for a thrill that goes 
To your very finger-tips— 

Ay! the lump just then in your throat that rose 
Spoke more than your parted lips. 


Lift up the boy on your shoulder high, 
And show him the faded shred; . 

Those stripes would be red as the sunset sky 
If death could have dyed them red. 


Off with your hat as the flag goes by! 
Uncover the youngster’s head; 

Teach him to hold it holy and high 
For the sake of its sacred dead. 


H. C. Bunner. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE ROCKING-CHAIR STORY. 
BY FAITH CHANDLER. 
Oy GRANDMA, do tell us the Rocking- 

() chair Story.”’ “Yes, grandma, do.” 

“Please do, grandma, please.”? ‘You 
know, grandma, we never get tired hearing it, 
do tell it.” ‘And, grandma, little Louise has 
never heard it, and she, too, wants to know all 
about your dear little rocking-chair.”’ 

“Well, children, since you have all been good 
all day, and since no one has had to be punished, 
grandma will do as you wish and tell you the 
‘Rocking-chair Story.’ ”’ 

Soon all were seated about her and looked 
with eager eyes into her sweet face, ready to 
hear the story some of them knew and loved so 
well. 

“This is a true story, children, and it all 
happened when grandma was a very little girl, 
a little girl not bigger than little Louise is. Her 
name was not Louise, however, but Ruth. 


“One day her mother took her down town with - 


her. This was a great event in the life of little 
Ruth, for in this family little children were not 
often taken down town when it was not 
necessary. 

“What a time she had looking at the many 
beautiful things in the shop-windows! In one 
of them Ruth saw a most wonderfully dear little 
rocking-chair. 

“Oh, what a lovely little chair, mother,’ she 
cried, ‘how I wish it were mine!’ 

““Yes, dear, it is a lovely little chair, and I, 
too, wish it were yours; but I am afraid you 
cannot have it. You see, Christmas has only 
just been, and you had so many lovely things 
then, and no little girl can ever have all the 
lovely things she wants at one time.’ 

“Little Ruth said nothing more, but walked 
along by her mother’s side without looking at 
the shop-windows any longer. But she was 
thinking all the time about the lovely little 
chair she had just seen. She wondered who 
the happy little girl might be who would get it. 
And she thought how she would love to have it 
for her very own, and how happy all her dollies 
would be if shé could rock them to sleep in such 
a dear and loyely little chair. 

“Of course, she told her father about the dear 
chair she had seen as soon as she got home. 
But he, too, thought that she had had her share 
of good things at Christmas time. 

“Nothing more was said about the little rock- 
ing-chair, but there was not a day that little 
Ruth did not think about it, and to think about 
it was to wish for it, 
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READY FOR A GOOD TIME. 


“Not many weeks later, on the 19th of 
February, was little Ruth’s birthday and she 
would be four years old. 

“Her father and mother had a way of making 
the birthdays in the family the very best days 
in the whole year. And, as little Ruth was the 
youngest of five children, her birthday was 
always celebrated in great fashion, all the older 
children vying with one another to make it a 
very happy day for their baby sister. 

“On this particular birthday, at breakfast 
time, they all went into the living room, where, 
upon a table, were displayed the birthday cake 
and the gifts for the birthday child. 

“When Ruth had opened all the packages 
and had taken out the pretty gifts one after 
another, and had looked at them and exclaimed 
over them, she suddenly felt herself seized very 
gently by her shoulders and as gently pressed 


down into a little chair which began to rock as 
soon as she found herself seated in it 

“She immediately sprang up to look and see 
in what she had been sitting. When—could it 
be true? Could it be really true?—she beheld 
the dear little rocking-chair she had seen in the 
shop-window and which she had so longed 
for. 

“Do you think she was a happy little girl? 
And do you think she loved her dear little chair? — 
Oh, yes, she loved it, loved it, loved it. But 
her love for it was as nothing compared with — 
her love for the dear father and mother who 
gave it to her.” 


Though I may not be able to inform men more — 
than they know, yet I may give them the occasion 
to consider, Srr W. TEempPiE, 


’ sending forth armies to subjugate them. 
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OLD FLAG FOREVER. 


Sue’s up there,—Old Glory,—where lightnings 
are sped; 

She dazzles the nations with ripples of red; 

And she’ll wave for us living, or droop o’er our 
dead,— 

The flag of our country forever! 


She’s up there,—Old Glory,—how bright the 
stars stream: 

And the stripes like red signals of liberty gleam! 

And we dare for her, living, or dream the last 
dream, 

’Neath the flag of our country forever! 


She’s up there,—Old Glory,—no tyrant-dealt 
scars, 
No blur on her brightness, no stain on her stars! 
The brave blood of heroes hath crimsoned her 
bars. 
She’s the flag of our country forever! 
Frank L. Stanton. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE NATION’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


HEN a great deed is accomplished, 
names and dates are usually of but 
little consequence. The deed __ it- 

self is much more important than either. Yet 
there is one date that we are not likely to for- 
get, and around that date cluster certain names 
that will always be luminous in the firmament 
of our history. On each recurring Fourth of 
July it is well to review the progress of that 
important document which made us a nation, 
and to take a glance at those men who risked 
their fortunes and their lives in sustaining its 
immortal principles. 

At the beginning of the Revolution there 
was in the minds of our forefathers no thought 
of a separation from the mother country. The 
colonies were struggling only for a redress of 
grievances. But, as the months went by, the 
character of the war changed. The English 
government had replied to the petitions to 
the king by continuing its measures of oppres- 
sion, by declaring the colonists rebels, and by 
Grad- 
ually the sentiments of loyalty among the Ameri- 
cans died away, and were succeeded in every 
bosom by a desire for independence. At last 
the important step began to be debated with 
earnestness. 

The Second Continental Congress was in 
session at Philadelphia. John MHancock of 
Massachuestts, the firmest and truest of pa- 
triots, was its president. A host of worthy 
men were his associates. On the 6th of May, 
1776, more than a year after the first blood 


was shed at Concord, John Adams of Mas- ° 


sachusetts offered in committee of the whole 
a resolution that the colonies should form gov- 
ernments independent of the crown. May 10 
this resolution was adopted, in the following 
shape: “That it be recommended to all the 
colonies, which have not already established 
governments suitable to the exigencies of the 
case, to adopt such government as would, in 
the opinion of the representatives of the people, 
best conduce to the happiness and safety of 
their constituents in particular and America 
in general.” 

This significant vote was soon followed by 
the direct proposition, which Richard Henry 
Lee of Virginia had the honor to submit to 
Congress, by resolution on the, seventh day of 
June. The published journal does not expressly 
state it, but without doubt this resolution was 


REV. EDWARD E. HALE, D.D. 


(See Editor's Chair.) 


in the same words when originally submitted 
by Mr. Lee as when finally passed. Having 
been discussed on Saturday, the 8th, and on 
Monday, the 10th of June, this resolution was 
on the last-mentioned day postponed for 
further consideration to the first day of July; 
and at the same time it was voted that a com- 
mittee be appointed to draft a declaration to 
the effect of the resolution. This committee 
was elected by ballot the following day, and 
consisted of Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, 
John Adams of Massachusetts, Benjamin 
Franklin of Pennsylvania, Roger Sherman 
of Connecticut, and Robert R. Livingston of 
New York. 

As Mr. Jefferson stood at the head of the 
committee, he was requested by the members 
to act as a sub-committee to prepare the draft, 
and he accordingly drew up the paper. The 
original draft, as brought by him from his study, 
and submitted to the other members of the 
committee, with the interlineations in the hand- 
writing of Dr, Franklin and others in that of 


Mr. Adams, was in Thomas Jefferson’s posses- 
sion at the time of his death. The merit of 
this paper belongs to Mr. Jefferson. Some 
changes were made in it on the suggestion of 
the other members of the committee and others 
by Congress when it was under discussion, But 
none of these altered the tone, the frame, the 
arrangement, or the general character of the 
instrument. 

But, while Jefferson was the author of the 
Declaration itself, John Adams was its great 
supporter on the floor of Congress. This was 
the unequivocal testimony of Jefferson him- 
self. No other did or said so much in favor of 
the Declaration, no other man was so earnest 
in its advocacy. On the second day of July 
the resolution of independence was adopted, 
and on Thursday, the 4th, the Declaration it- 
self was unanimously agreed to, ‘The satis- 
faction of Mr. Adams at this event can hardly 
be imagined. He has best described it himself 
in a letter written to his wife on the 5th of 
July. “Yesterday,” he says, ‘the greatest 
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question was decided which ever was debated 
in America; and a greater perhaps never was, 
nor will be, decided among men. A resolu- 
tion’ was passed, without one dissenting col- 
ony, that these United Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent 
States. 

“The day is past. ‘The fourth day of July, 
1776, will be the most memorable epoch in the 
history of America, I am apt to believe that 
it will be celebrated by succeeding generations 
as the great anniversary festival. It ought 
to be commemorated as the day of deliverance 
by solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty. 
It ought to be solemnized with pomp and parade, 
with shows, games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires, 
and other illuminations from one end of this 
continent to the other from this time forward 
forevermore. 

“You will think me transported with enthu- 
siasm, but I am not. I am well aware of the 
toil and blood and treasure that it will cost 
us to maintain this Declaration, and support 
and defend these States; yet, through all the 
gloom, I can see that the end is more than 
worth all the means, and that posterity will 
triumph in that day’s transaction, even al- 
though we should rue it, which, I trust in God, 
we shall not.” 

These predictions of sturdy John Adams 
have all been fulfilled, and the Fourth of July 
has indeed become the national anniversary. 
But we can scarcely realize after this length 
of time all that it actually cost those brave 
forefathers of ours. Every man who voted 
for it and signed it knew that, if independence 
were not secured, he would be in peril of being 
hanged as a rebel and a traitor. The conclud- 
ing sentence of the document, with its solemn 
appeal to the Supreme Judge of the world, 
and the stern decision of the signers, tells a 
lesson in itself, “With a firm reliance on the 
protection of divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor,” 

Although the Declaration was passed on the 
4th of July, it was not until August 2d of that 
year that it was actually signed by the mem- 
bers of Congress. But the latter act was one of 
mere formality, and the day we celebrate is 
the one on which it was passed and proclaimed. 
May we observe it in the same spirit with which 
it was originated. May our patriotism burn 
as strongly and brightly as that of old, and 
may we not forget to return thanks to God for 
all the goodness and mercies that are ours 
to-day. Let the bells ring and the cannon 
roar, and all hearts be as merry as when Bi 
day was first kept. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CARING FOR OUR FLAGS. 


BY BERTHA E, 


NLY a little piece of soiled and stained 

CG) rag, almost falling to pieces with age, 

But that little piece of rag was kept 

in a glass case and taken care of as if it were 
worth its weight in gold. 

It was a battle flag. The tatters in its folds 
had been made by bullets, and its stains by the 
life-blood of those who had poured it out in 
the flag’s defence. It is held so precious that 
the whole nation honors it. 

It wasn’t the bit of cloth men fought and 
died for, of course. It was the country and the 
principles the flag stood for. But every soldier 
would have resented an indignity to the flag 
more than a blow given to themselves. Men 
have hazarded their lives to carry it forward, 


BUSH, 


and, the instant it fell from one dying hand, 
another snatched it up ready to make a like 
sacrifice, 

“Tf any one attempts to haul down the Amer- 
ican flag, shoot him on the spot,” our readers 
used to say; and the boys in our schools thought 
that was just fine. A condemned man’s life 
was saved once because the British and Ameri- 
can consuls, believing him unjustly sentenced, 
wrapped their flags around him; and the ex- 
ecutioners, knowing that to fire on the flags 
would be to declare war with both those coun- 
tries, dared not shoot. A flag, even though 
it be only a piece of cloth printed in colors, is 
worth something. 

On the Fourth of July our towns will be full 
of flags and red, white, and blue bunting. Every 
smallest’ scrap of the red, white, and blue is 
enough to thrill our hearts when we think what 
it stands for. But some people don’t think, 
and so the flags get abused as if in truth they 
were nothing but pieces of colored cloth. 

I want the boys and girls to prove their 
patriotism this year by taking care of those 
flags. Don’t let them stay out after the Fourth 
till they are all weather-stained and rain- 
soaked and ugly. Don’t let them fall down on 
the ground and get all dirty and trampled. 
Don’t let them stand around in corners, either, 
and get all dusty and soiled. Roll them up 
carefully in papers and put them away till 
you want to use them next time. If they are 
dirty or torn, burn them right up. Don’t let 
even the smallest scrap of red, white, and blue 
be dishonored. Touch it with reverent hands, 
for it is more than a colored rag. It is the em- 
blem of our country and all the devotion we 
owe her. 


AN EVENSONG. 


Goop-niGHt, little birds; as you sing to me, 
So I sing to you from a joyous heart, 

And your evensong with its melody 
Brings a sweetness that will not soon depart. 


Though the night wind brush your notes away, 
And the darkness shroud them in sombre 
gloom, 
For the hymn you sing at the close of day 
In my inmost heart there is always room. 


And so good-night, for the sun is low, 

The stars must shine, and your singing cease; 
Yet ever your evensong I know 

Will bring joy to some weary soul, and peace. 


ELEANOR C, Hutt. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SMIRCH ON THE FLAG. 
BY MABEL 8. MERRILL, 


T was some years ago, on a hot day. Ben 
sat on the ground looking hard at the 
fine large flag that was floating from the 

top of his little tent in the orchard. He re- 
membered exactly what teacher had said 
when she gave him that flag. 

“Keep it clean, Bennie. I don’t mean that 

I think you’d throw mud at it or anything like 
that. I mean that the country’s flag is soiled 
by every mean act of one of the citizens of 
the United States. And you’re a citizen, 
Ben, just as much as if you were six feet high 
instead of—well, about three feet. So keep 
the flag clean. When you do anything mean 
or dishonest, it will be time to pull it down; 
for it’s got a smirch on it then, though you 
can’t see it with your eyes.” 


He unclosed his fingers and looked at a 
little silver coin that lay in his hand. 

“T s’pose ’twas mean to take it,” he said 
to himself, ‘’cause the lemonade was only 
five cents a glass. I told him so, too; but I 
guess he’s deaf, or can’t see. Anyway he’s 
given me ten cents and gone right off down 
the road.” 

He got up and walked into the tent where 
a dry-goods box had been set up for a counter. 
Over that counter he had sold, this Fourth 
of July morning, eight glasses of lemonade,— 
all there was in the pail. That ought to have 
made forty cents. But for this last glass he 
had received, instead of a nickle, this bit of shin- 
ing silver he held in his hand. 

“Tt costs forty-five cents for a return ticket 
on the boat, so I’ve got just enough,” Ben 
said, looking from the heap of nickles in his 
box to the silver in his hand. “Seems to me 
I shall die if I can’t see the Fourth o’ July 
parade and the fireworks down to the island. 
And mother said I could go with Charlie Ferris 
and stay all afternoon and evening, if I could 
earn the money for my ticket,” 

He looked down the road to the boat landing 
which was only a little way off on the bank 
of the river below the house. Several people 
were buying tickets already, though it was 
early in the morning. Ben looked at them, — 
and then he went out and looked at the 
flag. 

“It’s time to pull it down, for it’s got a 
smirch on it.”” The words seemed to be saying 
themselves over out there in the sunshine. 

Ben scowled and kicked at a grass tuft. 

“T s’pose it wasn’t very honest to take that 
ten cents,” he said; ‘but what did that man 
want to go and do it for? He’s old enough 
to know better, and may be it wouldn’t have 
been polite to tell him he’d made a mistake 
Any way, he’s gone now, so I can’t’’— 

He stopped with his heart almost jumping 
into his mouth, for the very man who had 
given him the coin was coming back up the 
road. Here was Ben’s chance to tell him all 
about it. .The man went up to the door of 
the little grocery across the street and began 
to talk with Than Ferris who kept the store 
and who was out there with his team. 

“He’s found out about that ten cents,” 
thought Ben, ‘‘and he’s coming over to tell - 
me I cheated him. No, he’s getting into 
the team with Than and they’re going off. 
Wonder if he’d hear if I hollered? I guess 
teacher’d say there was a smirch on the flag 
if I don’t.” 

But he only stood still and let the team 
drive away; for, when he came to think of not 
having money enough to buy that ticket to 
take him down to the celebration at the island, — 
he felt that he could never in the world give 
up that little piece of silver. 

He watched till the team drove away around 
the bend in the road. 

“Now I'll go and get my ticket, ” he said, 
starting toward the boat landing. 

When he got to the gate, he stopped and 
listened. Far up the street he could hear a 
sound of music. In a moment a column of 
infantry swung into sight with band playing 
and bayonets flashing in the sun,—soldiers 
going down to help in the celebration at the 
island. One man in the midst carried the Stars — 
and Stripes, and Ben felt like taking off his 
hat and cheering at the sight of the splendid 
banner floating wide on the wind. 

“They’ll see mine, too,” he thought, look- 
ing back proudly at his own flag flying from 
the top of the tent, “and it’s most as hand- 
some as theirs, if it ain’t so big. oom for | 
the’’— 


~ 
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He shut his mouth tight right in the middle 


- of his speech. He seemed again to hear those 


words his teacher had said, “It’s time to pull 
‘it down, for it’s got a smirch on it.”’” Looking 
back at the flag, he almost seemed to see a 
dark stain across the bright stars and stripes, 
‘as if somebody had thrown mud upon it. 

“Tf that man would only come back now,” 
sighed Ben, wiping his hot face, “I’d give 
that ten cents right back to him. I never 
knew of ten cents that was so much trouble 
before.” 

He looked from the soldiers back to the 
flag, and from the flag to the soldiers. They 
were coming nearer and nearer, and his heart 
was growing heavier and heavier, 

Suddenly he ran to the tent, and, standing 
on a bench outside, he poached for the flag 
and pulled it down. 

“T won’t have any flag at all if I can’t have 
a clean one,” he said crossly. 

At this moment the grocer and the man who 
had given him that troublesome bit of silver 
drove up again to the store across the way. 
Ben clutched the money in his hand and ran 
with all his might across the road. 

“Look here,” he said, climbing right up 
the steps of the wagon and thrusting the coin 
into the man’s hand, “you paid me ten cents 
for a glass of lemonade, an’ that’s five cents 
too much!” 

“Why, no, I didn’t,” laughed the man, 
giving it back to him, “Where are your 
eyes, youngster? That’s a silver five-cent 
piece. Inoticed I had two in my pocket when 
1 counted my change this morning.” 

Ben slid off the steps and sat down flat in 
the dust as he saw that the man was right. 
Why hadn’t he looked harder at that piece of 
money ? 

“Any way, there’s no smirch on the flag 

ow,” he said to himself, “and Ill run and 
get it up again so the soldiers can see it as 
they come by.” 

He picked himself up and started across 
the road at full speed. He heard the man 
calling after him, “If you want to earn that 
other five-cent piece, bring me a drink out 
of your old well over there. I guess, on the 
whole, I’d rather have it than lemonade.” 

Ben was already standing on the bench 
reaching for the flag which was hanging down 
out of sight behind the tent. He ran to bring 
the water, but raced back again as fast as he 
could go and picked up the flag. The soldiers 
were so near now there was no time to put 
it up on the top of the tent, so he just climbed 
on the bench and stood holding the colors 
as high as he could reach. The soldiers saw 
them and gave three ringing cheers as they 
passed, as if, Ben thought, they knew there 
was no smirch on that flag. 


A FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION. 


Tue bumblebees came with a ‘“ Bm—bm—bm— 
boom!”’ 
All that they wanted was plenty of room, 


The grasshoppers followed with click and a hop 


' So eager to get there they hardly could stop. 


_A few little crickets were chirping along; 
July was too early for much of a song. 


‘Some bullfrogs appeared, and they croaked with 
a will; 


. They leaped in the air, for they couldn’t keep 


still. 


All day in the sunshine they frolicked about; 
They did what they could to help Uncle Sam out. 


With torches the fireflies made quite a display 
As they twinkled and flashed at the close of the 
day. 


Dame Nature her children then ordered to bed: 
“Tis time you were sleeping,” she tenderly said. 


Then over them, gently, night’s curtain she drew, 
Exactly as any good mother would do. 


They drowsily murmured, “I’m sure we did try 
To help celebrate the Fourth of July.” 
Selected, 
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THE LIFE AND MILD ADVENTURES 
OF A YANKEE FAMILY IN HAWAII, 


BY E, 8. GOODHUE, M.D. 
* 
II, On the Road to a Lava Flow. 


NE very dark night in January, when 
we could not see a single star in the 
place where our favorite Southern 

Cross may generally be observed, as we looked 
from Sunrise window, we noticed that the sky 
was tinged with red. 

It could not be sunrise we said, for it was 
evening, nor sunset, for this was the wrong 
place for it; and, although Marion’s things 
were often out of their right place, we knew 
very well that the good, dutiful, daily sun would 
never set in the east. We thought that it 
might be the reflection of a bush fire on the 
great shoulder of Mauna Loa; but in a few 
moments a friend who lived nearer to the fire 
telephoned that the side of Mauna Loa had 
broken out, and lava was flowing down to the 
sea. 

The mountain side here is a rather gradual 
slope, irregular in its fall, steep in some places, 
with numerous hillocks and hollows of jagged 
a-a (ah-ah), Patches of forest stretch here 


-and there, the whole tract, however, being a 


vast wilderness of black, form-haunted rock. 

In the morning everything was excitement 
in Kona; for, while the crater of Kilauea is 
often active, there had not been a flow on the 
westward side of Mauna Loa for many years. 
The schools of North and South Kona were 
dismissed, giving over 1,000 children the bene- 
fit of this unusual object-lesson, and nearly 
every person on the leeward side of the island 
of Hawaii started along the government road 
towards South Kona, the district through 
which the flow had taken its course. 

From Holualoa, where our house stands, it 
is about sixty miles to this last flow. A beauti- 
ful road winds through the tropical forest, 
generally at an elevation of 1,300 feet above 
the sea, which can be seen here and there, 
through the trees, for nearly the whole distance. 

Many years ago a distinguished traveler 
wrote of Kona: 

“Along the Kona road the tropical vegeta- 
tion is exquisitely beautiful. Kona is the 
home of the kukut, or candle-nut tree, of the 
bread-fruit and the banana. Lower down near 
the sea, where the climate is drier, the pine- 
apple grows in wonderful profusion. The 
coffee tree grows abundantly, running wild 
over the whole district. Formerly it was much 
cultivated, and the Kona coffee is fully equal 
to the very choicest article that comes into 
our market, surpassing in my estimation the 
best Government Java, and equalled only by 
the Liberian. Many abandoned coffee planta- 
tions were seen, and myriads of healthy looking 
coffee trees scattered throughout the forest, 
laden with flowers and with green and ripe 
berries, 


“Yor three days our journey lay through a 
country where every turn of the road opened 
visions of Paradise. Nor does the vegetation 
ever become monotonous, for it is constantly 
changing in its habits and is full of variety, 

“The orange, the lemon, the banana, the 
mango, the citron, now stand everywhere wild 
and uncared for, while the coffee trees and 
guavas form a thicket well-nigh impenetrable.”’ 

Now and then little villages are passed, iso- 
lated grass huts, groups of pandanus, or cocoa- 
nut palms, and large areas of cultivated land 
set out to coffee, pineapples, taro, and various 
other tropical products of value. * 

When Joe our Portuguese boy announced 
that the carriage was ready, the Quartette 
“piled in,” together with Cousin Louisa, who 
had lately arrived from the mainland, and was 
much of a Malahini (mah-lah-hee’-ny), or 
stranger. She took sugar cane for pampas 
grass, and, much to Dorothy’s amusement, 
asked what kind of trees pineapples grew on. 
Had we pointed to the fruit of the pandanus 
or screw pine, which, at a distance, much re- 
sembles a pineapple, she would have been 
deceived as others have been who. travel with- 
out the necessary knowledge. 

The drupes of the panadanus are really not 
edible, though the natives sometimes eat them; 
but they are used for making wreaths, and the 
leaves of the tree itself are made into hats and 
mats by the deft fingers of the older natives. 

Thus we rolled along the road, which is never 
dusty or muddy in its whole length of 220 
miles around Hawaii, talking, laughing, singing 
snatches of happy Hawaiian songs. ‘Twenty 
miles or so on our way, we ate our lunch under 
some mango trees now in bloom, then traveled 
twenty miles farther before we took our even- 
ing meal by the glare of the volcanic fires which 
cast weird and restless shadows across the 
narrow road. 

We had rested our horses a while in the 
lehua woods near a hamlet called papa (pah- 
pah), because the road was unusually pictur- 
esque here, with its graceful, tree-lined curves, 
its central strip of grass and edges bordered 
with wild raspberries which at this time, as 
nearly always, were heavy with fruit. This 
thimbleberry, or akala (ah-kah’-lah), as the 
natives call it, is found in abundance in shady 
locations along the road. 

About sixty-four years ago, a Boston traveler 
wrote of these berries which he picked in their 
native haunts: 

“A little farther on we discovered large beds 

of delicious strawberries, and tall raspberry 
bushes; indeed, with propriety when compared 
with our own, they might be called trees. 
They were loaded with fruit, of a size which 
equally astonished and gratified us. Incred- 
ible as it may appear, some were actually five 
finches in circumference, and all enormously 
large. They were exceedingly juicy, and their 
flavor, in the first moment of devouring them, 
seemed luscious; but, after our appetites were 
satisfied, a slightly bitter or pungent flavor 
was detected.” 
. We none of us discovered the bitter flavor, 
though we ate what we wanted. In very 
rainy seasons or in unusually wet locations 
the fruit, while large and juicy, is less sweet 
and pleasant. This may be why our traveler 
found his berries did not improve on closer 
acquaintance. 


It ts of unspeakable advantage to possess our 
minds with an habitual good intention, and to 
aim all our thoughts, words, and actions at some 
laudable end. 

ADDISON, 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


HERE we are once more at the end of a little 
journey; that is, the end of another volume 
of our paper. Let the readers speak for them- 
selves; but the Editor has this to say, He has 
enjoyed thetrip. Looking back over the months 
past, our feeling is one of thankful senti- 
ment. 

Thanks he gives, and most hearty, to all who 
have made the record good. ‘To authors, print- 
ers, subscribers, to each and every one sharing 
in our enterprise, he renders sincere response. 
But now comes up the question of what we have 
been trying to do. Just this, the publishing 
of a paper wholesome and good for young and 
old. 

Our paper is read not only by children, but 
by adults. Grandmothers turn to it: fathers 
and mothers use it as a standard in good read- 
ing. You will see what a responsibility rests 
on us. If you ask the Editor what he has 
tried to do, this will be his answer, now and at 
all times: 

We use our best judgment in the selection 
of the worthiest articles, stories, and sketches 
calculated to nourish the higher life in children 
and older people. Many contributions we are 
obliged to return: very many others are on the 
waiting list, and impatience cannot release 
them. Our paper is’ comparatively small, 
hence the limitation of time and space. 

There is one thing the Editor delights to 
record, and that is the hearty -good word from 
the young folk, here and there, who seem to 
enjoy the visits of very Other Sunday. ‘The 
Letter-Box has been a special source of pleasure 
to them, Even ministers have been known 
to “expend their valuable talents on the -solu- 
tion of puzzles and enigmas. One clergyman 
told the Editor he often prepared himself for 
sleep by working hard on the enigmas in that 
department! It is to be hoped that the “Bible 
Questions’? have led many to look into the 
Bible, and gather knowledge as to its con- 
tents. 

But the Editor wishes to give a happy and 
genial salutation as one volume ends and a new 
one beckons across. the summer. So he sends 
this message to individuals and Sunday Schools: 

Keep in touch! Be ready for the coming 
autumn. The brotherhood of our Sunday- 
School cause is priceless. ‘To teacher, to school- 
mate, to all, we pledge loyalty. The Hditor 
adds this personal word, ‘“‘ Yes, we pledge loy- 
alty to each other and to our cause.” 

On page 173 is an excellent picture of Dr. 
Edward E. Hale, who took up new duties in 
another world, after living eighty-eight years 
in this one, and after a record of remarkable 
devotion to human welfare. 

The editor can only make a loving, loyal’ 
mention here of one who was his true friend. 

_ The country and the world mourn his loss as 
a great character, a leader of the people, a 
gifted soul. The editor shares that admira- 
tion, but he places now his tribute of personal 
remembrance of the man, so large-hearted, so, 
sympathetic, so noble in spirit, as to win ever- 
lasting gratitude and praise, 

His work for young people was boundless in 
effect. No measurement can be made of the 
inspiring, uplifting influence he had, by word 
and deed, on the youth of ourland. Long may 


the Lend-a-Hand mottoes he created sound on,’ 


rallying the world of duty to reverence, courage, 
and service. 

Look up, and not down. Look forward, and 
not backward. Look out, and not in, Lend 
a Hand. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


HE greater your light and ability, the | 


more your responsibility to God and 


mankind. 
Our Best Words. 
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THE CHILDREN’S CELEBRATION. 
BY N. F. MILBURN. 


HE unique part of this celebration was 
that the children planned. and car- 
ried it through themselves. 

A year ago a terrible accident due to fire- 
works had saddened- the community, and 


this year we resolved to celebrate the Fourth: 


of July in some way without the dangerous 
fireworks. The children of the household 
suggested that they should plan a celebra- 
tion for the day; and, as children enjoy ac- 
tivity and prefer to do things themselves 
instead of sitting still and listening to an en- 
tertainment provided for them, we encour- 
aged them to go ahead with their own arrange- 
ments. There were eight boys and girls, the 
children of neighboring families, and they 
announced that all the money they had been 
earning and saving for the Fourth was to be 
spent for eatables instead of fireworks, and 
that they were to have a lawn féte on the 


beautiful grounds of one of the houses, and ' 


the parents were to be invited to attend. 

On the morning of the Fourth the children 
were all happy and busy while decorating the 
porch and yard with Chinese lanterns, flags, 
and bunting, At three o’clock the parents 
came and found the little girls ready to receive 
them, dressed in white, with sashes of red, 
white, and blue, while the boys wore white 
waists with neckties and girdles of red, white, 
and blue. 

We enjoyed an interesting programme of 
patriotic songs and recitations and a pretty 
flag drill, ending with “America”? and “Star 
Spangled Banner,” in which we were all re- 
quested to join. 

Then followed various games such as “Bean 
Bag,’”’ with the bags made of red, white, and 
blue, and croquet, where the stakes and 
arches were decorated with tiny flags. 

A light supper of sandwiches, ice-cream, 
candy, peanuts, and lemonade, with hot coffee 
for the older folks, was served. In the twi- 
light, while the children played romping games, 
such as ‘Pussy wants a corner,” and “ Hide- 
and-seek,’’ we older people sat on the veranda 
and sang college songs and told laughable 
incidents. And the children say that it is 
the best Fourth of July they ever had. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


Answers 
To questions published June 6, 1909. 


1. Gen. Joseph Warren. 

2. “Don’t fire till you see the white of their 
eyes.” 

3. Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia. 

4, Thomas Jefferson. 

5. John Hancock. President of the Conti- 
nental Congress. 

6. No, The other members of Congress 
signee the document Aug. 2, 1776. 

. We must all hang together, else we shall 

atl. hang separately. 

8. John Adams, of Massachusetts; Thomas 
Jefferson, of Virginia. 


LETTER-BOX. 


: Winturop, Mass. — 

Dear Editor,—I am much interested in your 
paper, Every Other Sunday. I attend the All Soul’s 
Sunday School of Winthrop. I have attended this 
Sunday School for eleven years, and during that 
time I have received your bi-weekly, which, after 
reading, I have kept, so you see I have quite a 
collection. 

I have often solved the puzzles and conund 
but I have never sent the answers to the Letter- 
Box, 4 
I will close now with best wishes for you and your 
paper. 


Yours truly, ‘ \ 
Marran Lunp PorTErR. 


MeruvurEn, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—I enjoy reading Hvery Other 
Sunday. I like the stories very much. I go to — 
school. I am in the ninth grade. I have work 
out the square word, and I enclose it in this letter. 
I am thirteen years, old. I tried to get the enigma 
but I did not succeed. I am going to try and get 
the puzzles every week. I also enclose an enigma 
which I originated myself. I remain, ; 
Your Friend, aor 
Auice GAUKROGER, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 20. 


Entema XXIX.—Alfred Tennyson. 

Eniema XXX.—Bunker Hill Monument. 

ANAGRAMS.—Information. Breathe. Immor- 
tality. Z : 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 21. 


Eniama XXXI.—Our Dumb Animals. 

Cross-worp Enrema.—Enigma. 

'TRANSFORMATIONS,—Prime. Spring. 
Staff. Steer. Pine. 


Stay 


Elsa H. Dolme, Medford, Mass., Esther Wilki 
son, East Lexington, Mass., have sent us answ 
to puzzles in Letter-Box. ‘ <, 

The number of letters and of puzzles received bh 
the Editor since the beginning of this volume j 
coming to an end has been larger than for sever: 
years. Of course’ he is much pleased with 
manifestation of interest.on the part of his reader 
He thanks them for their co-operation in add 
to the attractions in this department. 

The Editor wishes he could have used all 
puzzles sent to him during the current volume. 
was impossible for him to do so, but those not 
will be carefully preserved and will appear in 
early issues of volume twenty-five. 


Be just, and fear not; let all the ends thou 
aim’st at be thy country’s, thy God’s, and truth, — 


SHAKESPEARE, 


~steb ee 


EVERY OTHER ‘SUNDAY. 


Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) ~ 


The uniform subscription price of Every OT 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Car 
must send twenty cents additional for po 
All members of Sunday Schools who subscribe 
the paper will receive their copies in the ps 
sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers | 
stitute a volume. Publication is suspend 
July and August. . 
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